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I 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By ViscouNT GREY OF FALLODEN 
(Reprinted from The New York Times, June 30, 1918) 


There are projects that exist in shadowy form in an 
atmosphere of tepid idealism, admired by those who 
see that, if possible, they would be desirable. From 
time to time an attempt is made to embody them in 
material form and make them of practical use in 
national or international politics. It is then discovered 
that what appeared as an ideal to be wholly desirable 
and amiable cannot be of practical use, unless we are 
ready to subject ourselves to some limitations or dis- 
cipline that may be inconvenient, and unless we are 
prepared to overcome some difficulties that were not 
at first sight apparent. 

The ideal is found to have in fact a stern and disa- 
greeable as well as an easy and amiable side to it. 
Thereupon the storm beats against it. Those who 
never thought it desirable, for there are intelligences 
to which most ideals seem dangerous and tempera- 
ments to which they are offensive, and who had pre- 
viously treated it only with contempt in the abstract, 
offer the fiercest opposition to it as a practical pro- 
posal. Many of its supporters are paralyzed by diffi- 
cult aspects which they had not previously considered, 
and the project recedes again into a region of shadows 
or abstract resolutions. 
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This, or something like this, has hitherto been the 
history of the ideal that has now become associated 
with the phrase “League of Nations,” but it does 
not follow that the history of this or of other ideals 
will be the same after the war as before it. There is 
more at stake in this war than the existence of indi- 
vidual States or empires or the fate of the Continent. 
The whole of modern civilization is at stake, and 
whether it will perish, be submerged, as has happened 
to previous civilizations of older types, or whether it 
will live and progress depends upon whether the na- 
tions engaged in this war, and even those that are 
onlookers, learn the lessons that the experience of the 
war may teach them. It must be with nations as with 
individuals. In the great trials of life they must be- 
come better or worse, they cannot stand still. They 
must learn to profit by experience and rise to greater 
heights, or else sink lower and drop eventually into an 
abyss. And this war is the greatest trial of which 
there is any record in history. If the war does not 
teach mankind new lessons that will so dominate the 
thought and feeling of those who survive it and those 
who succeed the survivors as to make new things 
possible, then the war will be the greatest catastrophe 
as well as the most grievous trial and suffering of 
which mankind has any record. 

Therefore, it does not follow that a league of nations 
to secure the peace of the world will remain impossible 
because it has not been possible hitherto, and I propose 
in this paper to consider shortly, to state rather than 
examine, for it would take a long time to examine 
thoroughly conditions that have not been present 
before, and that are present now, or may soon be 
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present, and that are essential if a league of nations is 
to become effective. 

These conditions appear to me to be as follows: 

First, the idea must be adopted with earnestness 
and conviction by the executive heads of States. It 
must become an essential part of their practical policy, 
one of their chief reasons for being, or continuing to 
be, responsible for the policy of their States. They 
must not adopt it only to render lip service to other 
persons whom it is inconvenient or ungracious to dis- 
please. They must lead and not follow. They must 
compel, if necessary, and not be compelled. 

This condition was not present before the war. To 
what extent is it present now? It is not possible to 
answer this question fully, but it can be answered 
certainly and affirmatively as regards President Wil- 
son, the executive head of the United States, and this 
alone is sufficient to give new life and purpose to 
the idea of a league of nations. President Wilson and 
his country have had in this matter the great advan- 
tage of having been for more than two years and a 
half, before April, 1917, able to observe the war as 
neutrals, free from the intense anxiety and effort that 
absorb all the thought and energy of the belligerents. 
They were able not only to observe but to reflect and 
to draw conclusions. 

One of the conclusions has been that if the world, 
of which they form an important part, is to be saved 
from what they consider disaster, they must enter the 
war against Germany. Another has been that if 
national liberty and peace are to be secure in the 
future there must be a league of nations to secure them. 

It must not be supposed from this that the Govern- 
ments of the Allies are less ready to draw or have not 
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already drawn the same conclusion from the experi- 
ence of the war, but their countries have been at war 
all the time. They have been fighting, it is true, for 
the same ideal of national human liberty as the United 
States, but fighting also for the immediate preserva- 
tion of national existence in Europe, and all their 
thought and energy has been concentrated upon 
resistance to imminent peril. Nevertheless, in this 
country, at any rate, the project of a league of nations 
has met with widespread, cordial acceptance. 

On the other hand, the Military Party in Germany 
are, and must remain, opposed to it. They resent any 
limitation upon the use of force by Germany as fatal 
to German interests, for they can conceive no develop- 
ment and even no security except one based solely 
upon force. Any other conception is fatal, and this 
exclusive conception is essential to the maintenance 
of the power of the Military Party in Germany. As 
long, therefore, as this rule in Germany continues 
Germany will oppose the League of Nations. Nothing 
will change this except the conviction among the Ger- 
man people that the use of force causes at least as 
much suffering to themselves as to others, and that 
the security based upon law and treaty and the sense 
of mutual advantage is better than the risks, dangers, 
and sufferings of the will to supreme power and the 
efforts to obtain it, and this conviction must so work 
upon them as to displace the Military Party and their 
policy and ideals from power in Germany. 

The situation, therefore, of this first condition es- 
sential to make the League of Nations practical may 
be summed up as follows: 

It is present certainly as regards the executive head 
of the United States, which is potentially the strongest 
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and actually the least exhausted of all belligerent 
States. It either is, or will at the end of the war be 
found to be, present as regards the Governments of 
the countries fighting on the same side as the United 
States. Even among their enemies Austria has pub- 
licly shown a disposition to accept the proposal and 
probably welcomes it genuinely, though secretly, as a 
safeguard for her future, not only against old enemies 
but against Prussian domination. All small States, 
belligerent or neutral, must naturally desire in their 
own interest everything that will safeguard the small 
States as well as the great from. aggression and 
war. 

There remains the opposition of Germany, where the 
recent military success and ascendency of Prussian 
militarism have reduced the advocates of anything 
but force to silence. Germany has to be convinced 
that force does not pay, that the aims and policy of 
her military rulers inflict intolerable and also unneces- 
sary suffering upon her, and that when the world is 
free from the menace of these military rulers, with their 
sharp swords, shining armor, and mailed fists, Ger- 
many will find peaceful development assured and 
preferable to expansion by war and will realize that 
the condition of true security for one nation is the 
sense of security on the part of all nations. 

Till Germany feels this to be true there can be no 
League of Nations in the sense intended by President 
Wilson. A league such as he desires must include 
Germany, and should include no nation that is not 
thoroughly convinced of the advantages, of the neces- 
sity, of such a league, and is, therefore, not prepared 
to make the efforts, and if need be the sacrifices neces- 
sary to maintain it. 
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The second condition essential to the foundation of 
the League of Nations is that the Governments and 
peoples of the States willing to found it understand 
clearly that it will impose some limitations upon the 
national action of each, and may entail some incon- 
venient obligation. Smaller and weaker nations will 
have rights that must be respected and upheld by the 
league. Stronger nations must forego the right to 
make their interests prevail against the weaker by 
force, and all States must forego the right in any dis- 
pute to resort to force before other methods of settle- 
ment by conference, conciliation, or if need be arbitra- 
tion, have been tried. This is the limitation. The 
obligation is that if any nation will not observe this 
limitation upon its national actions, if it breaks the 
agreement which is the basis of the league, rejects all 
peaceful methods of settlement and resorts to force 
against another nation, they must one and all use 
their combined force against it. 

The economic pressure that such a league could use 
would in itself be very powerful, and the action of 
some of the smaller States composing the league could 
not perhaps go beyond the economic pressure, but 
those States that have the power must be ready to use 
all the force, economic, military, or naval, they pos- 
sess. It must be clearly understood and accepted that 
deflection from or violation of the agreement by one 
or more States does not absolve all or any of the others 
from the obligation to enforce the agreement. 

Anything less than this is of no value. How worth- 
less it may be can be seen by reading the debate in the 
House of Lords in 1867 upon the Treaty Guaranteeing 
the Neutrality of Luxemburg. It was there explained 
that we entered only into a collective guarantee. By 

[10] 
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this it was apparently meant that if any one of the 
guaranteeing powers violated the neutrality of Luxem- 
burg, or even if any one of them declined to take active 
steps to defend it, Great Britain and the other guaran- 
tors were thereby absolved from taking any action 
whatever. This was contrasted at the time with the 
Belgian treaty, which entailed a separate guarantee. 
Hitherto the nations of the world had made reserves 
in arbitration or conciliation agreements, showing that 
they were not prepared to accept the limitations upon 
national action that are essential to secure an effective 
league of nations. An exception is the conciliation 
treaty between Great Britain and the United States 
negotiated before the war. But the statement made 
above is generally true. The nations also carefully 
abstained from undertaking any obligation to use 
force to uphold the benevolent rules of agreements of 
general application that had been recorded at The 
Hague Conferences. Such obligation had been con- 
fined to local objects like the neutrality of Belgium or 
to alliances between particular powers, made to pro- 
tect or serve their special interests. 

Are the nations of the world prepared now, or will 
they be ready after the war, to look steadily and clearly 
at this aspect of the League of Nations; at the limita- 
tions and obligations that it will impose, and to say 
whole-heartedly and convincedly, as they have never 
done before: “We will accept and undertake them?” 
Individuals in civilized States have long ago accepted 
analogous limitations and obligations as regards dis- 
putes between individuals. These are settled by law, 
and any individual who, instead of appealing to law, 
resorts to force to give effect to what he considers his 
rights, finds himself at once opposed and restrained 
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by the force of the State—that is, in democratic coun. 
tries, by the combined force of other individuals. And 
we not only accept this arrangement, but uphold it 
as essential to prevent the oppression of one by an- 
other, to secure each person in quiet life, and to guar. 
antee to each the greatest liberty that is consistent 
with the equal liberty of his neighbors. That at any 
rate is part of the theory and object of democratic 
government, and if it is not perfectly attained, most 
of the proposals for improving it look rather to in- 
creased than to diminished State control. 

But in less civilized parts of the world individuals 
have not reached the point of view from which this 
order of things seems desirable. There is the story of 
the native chief in Africa who protested to the British 
official against having to pay any taxes. The British 
official explained, no doubt in the best modern man- 
ner, that these taxes were used to keep order in the 
country, with the result that men and women and the 
flocks and herds in the possession of every tribe were 


safe, and each could live in its own territory without | 


fear of disturbance, and that the payment of taxes 
was for the good of all. The effect of this explanation 
was to make the chief very angry. Before the British 


came he said he could raid the neighborhood, return | 


with captives and captures of all sorts, and be received 
in triumph by the women and the rest of the tribe 
when he returned. The protection of his own tribe 
from similar raids he was willing to undertake himself. 
“Now,” he said, “you come here and tell me that I 
ought to like to pay taxes to be prevented from doing 
this, and that makes me mad.” 

The analogy between States and individuals or 
groups of individuals, is not perfect, but there is suffi- 
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cient analogy to make it not quite irrelevant to ask 
whether after this war the view held by the great 
States of the relations desirable between themselves 
will be that of the African chief or that of individuals 
in what we call civilized nations. 

Nothing but experience convinced individuals that 
law was better than anarchy to settle relations be- 
tween themselves. And the sanction that maintains 
law is the application of force with the support of the 
great majority of individuals behind it. Is it possible 
that the experience of this war will produce a settled 
opinion of the same sort to regulate the relations of 
States with one another and to safeguard the world 
from that which is in fact anarchy? What does the 
experience of this war amount to? 

Our minds cannot grasp it. Thought is crushed by 
the accumulated suffering that the war has caused and 
is still causing. We cannot utter all we feel, and if it 
were not that our feelings are in a way stunned by the 
very violence of the catastrophe, as physical nerves 
are to some extent numbed by great blows, the human 
heart could not bear up and live under the trial of this 
war. Great must be the effect of all this; greater 
after, even, than during the war, on the working of 
men’s minds and on human nature itself, but this-is 
not what I intend to urge here. 

I will urge only one point, and one that is for the 
head rather than the heart. We are now in the fourth 
year of the war. The application of scientific knowl- 
edge and the inventions of science during the war have 
made it more terrible and destructive each year. The 
Germans have abrogated all previously accepted rules 
of warfare. The use of poisonous gas, the firing from 
the sea upon open, undefended towns, and the indis- 
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criminate bombing of big cities from the air were all 
introduced into the war by Germany. 

It was long before the Allies adopted any of these 
practices even as reprisals, but the Germans have 
forced a ruthless, unlimited application of scientific 
discovery to the destruction of human life, combatant 
and non-combatant. They have shown the world that 
now and henceforth war means this, and nothing less 
than this. 

If there is to be another war in twenty or thirty 
years’ time, what will it be like? If there is to be con- 
centrated preparation for more war, the researches 
of science will be devoted henceforth to discovering 
methods by which the human race can be destroyed. 
These discoveries cannot be confined to one nation, 
and their object of wholesale destruction will be much 
more completely achieved hereafter even than in this 
war. The Germans are not blind to this, but, as far 
as I can see, their rulers propose to avoid future wars 
by establishing domination by Germany forever. 

Peace can never be secured by the domination of 
one country, securing its power and prosperity by sub- 
mission and disadvantage to others; and the German 
idea of a world peace secured by the power of German 
militarism is impracticable as well as unfair and ab- 
horrent to other nations. It is as intolerable and im- 
possible in the world as despotism would be here or 
in the United States. 

In opposition to this idea of Germany, the Allies 
should set forth, as President Wilson has already set 
forth, an idea of peace secured by mutual regard be- 
tween States for the rights of each, and the determi- 
nation to stamp out any attempt at war as they would 
a plague that threatened the destruction of all. 


[14] 
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When those who accept this idea and this sort of 
peace can in word and deed speak for Germany we 
shall be within sight of a good peace. 

The establishment and maintenance of a league of 
nations such as President Wilson had advocated is 
more important and essential to secure peace than any 
of the actual terms of peace that may conclude the 
war. It will transcend them all. The best of them 
will be worth little unless the future relations of States 
are to be on a basis that will prevent a recurrence of 
militarism in any State. 

“Learn by experience or suffer,” is the rule of life. 
We have all of us seen individuals becoming more and 
more a misery to themselves and others because they 
cannot understand or will not accept this rule. Is it 
not applicable to nations as well? And, if so, have 
not nations come to the great crisis in which for them 
the rule “Learn or perish” will prove inexorable? All 
must learn the lesson of this war. The United States 
and the Allies cannot save the world from militarism 
unless Germany learns her lesson thoroughly and com- 
pletely, and they will not save the world or even them- 
selves by a complete victory over Germany until 
they, too, have learned and can apply the lesson that 
militarism has become the deadly enemy of mankind. 
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IT 
A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By NicHoLas Murray BuTLER 
(Reprinted from the London Daily Chronicle, July 27, 1918) 


The experiences of the war have carried far forward 
the time-old project to bring about closer and better 
coéperation between nations in establishing and main- 
taining order and justice throughout the world. The 
dreams of the seers of past centuries can shortly be 
realized. Out of the present alliance of free demo- 
cratic peoples it will not be difficult to build the struc- 
ture of a league or society of nations which, without 
attempting too much, will at least put into effect the 
lessons taught by the present war, and erect the stout- 
est sort of a barrier against the recurrence of so terrible 
a calamity. 

A league to establish and to enforce the rules of in- 
ternational law and conduct is now in existence, with 
Great Britain, France, Italy and the United States 
as its most potent members. These nations and those 
associated with them have already, in effect, united 
under a single command their fighting armies, brought 
into closest codperation their navies, pooled their 
mercantile shipping, their financial resources, their 
food supplies and their munitions of war. What 
seemed quite impossible five years ago has now been 
easily and smoothly accomplished under the pressure 
of the supreme need of resisting the Teutonic attempt 

[16] 
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to reduce the free nations of the world to the position 
of serfs under the domination of the Imperial German 
Government. 

This league should be a permanent addition to the 
world’s organization for order and peaceable progress. 
Upon its firm and permanent establishment three con- 
sequences will necessarily follow: First, there can be 
no separate alliances or ententes of a political or mili- 
tary character between the nations included in the 
league. Second, there can be a speedy reduction of 
armaments, both to lighten the burdens of taxation 
and to turn the minds of the nations away from inter- 
national war, to prevent which will be one of the chief 
aims of such a league. Third, the most favored nation 
clause must be made applicable to all members of the 
league, whenever treaties of commerce are concluded 
between any two or more of the nations that are in- 
cluded in it. This will either greatly lessen, or wholly 
remove, one of the strongest economic temptations 
to international war. 

The International Court of Justice urged by the 
American delegation at the second Hague Conference 
should now be called into being. This court would 
have the same jurisdiction over questions affecting 
international relations and international law that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has over all cases 
in law and equity arising under the Constitution of the 
United States and treaties made under its authority. 
A somewhat similar jurisdiction already attaches 
within the British Empire to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. The enforcement, when neces- 
sary, of the findings of this court, should be a matter of 
joint international action in accordance with a definite 
plan to be determined upon when the court is estab- 
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lished. The principle upon which this action will rest 
has been stated with characteristic precision by Mr, 
Asquith when he said that the rule of the authority of 
an international court “must be supported in case of 
need by the strength of all; that is, in the last resort, 
by armed force.” For the success of this court it is 
imperative that secret international understandings 
be deprived of any validity whatever in international 
law. It should be provided that, as a condition of the 
validity in international law of any treaty between 
two contracting powers, a copy of it must be deposited 
immediately upon its ratification in the archives of 
the international court of justice at The Hague. 
There would then be at least one official public deposi- 
tary for every existing valid treaty. 

It should be clearly understood that any such plan 
of international coéperation as this league of nations, 
would involve the giving up by each nation included 
in the league of the absolute right of its government to 
deal finally and without appeal except to war, with 
questions arising out of treaties or relations between 
itself and some other government. Little serious prog- 
ress can be made in getting rid of war and in better 
organizing the world until the free peoples are ready 
to have their several governments take this long step 
forward. 

It is important that this league of nations should 
begin by not attempting too much. The line of least 
resistance, and therefore of greatest possible progress, 
is to lay stress upon the power and authority of a single 
international judicial authority, and to accustom the 
public opinion of the world to seek and to defer to the 
findings of such authority. All international agree- 
ments between members of the league would in effect 
[18] 
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be acts of international legislation, and in due time 
some formal international legislative body might be 
brought into existence. It would be much better, 
however, to give this body a chance to grow up 
naturally, rather than to attempt to bring it into 
existence as part of a logical and systematically 
worked-out plan. 

Such a league of nations as is here outlined will rest 
upon a moral foundation. Its aim will be to advance 
the good order, the satisfaction and the happiness of 
the world. It will not be, and should not be, merely a 
league to enforce peace. A league of that name might 
well rest solely upon force and entirely overlook both 
law and equity. Doubtless Germany and Austria- 
Hungary now feel that they are joint and several 
members of a highly meritorious league to enforce 
peace—peace upon their own terms and as they con- 
ceive it. A league of nations that aims to declare and 
to enforce principles of international law and justice, 
will of necessity be a league to establish peace, because 
it will be a league to establish those foundations upon 
which alone permanent peace can rest. 

There is no good reason why there should be any 
farther delay in bringing this league formally into 
existence. Even while military and naval operations 
are being pressed forward to that certain victory 
which will one day be theirs, this league should be 
formally established, and international organs created 
by it to prepare systematically and scientifically for 
promptly dealing with the grave economic, social and 
political problems that the cessation of hostilities, the 
demobilization of armies and the new world conditions 
that are to be the result of the overthrow of Prussian mili- 
tarism will certainly bring forward for quick solution. 
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It would be difficult to make a better statement of 
the rights and duties of nations than those adopted by 
the American Institute of International Law at Wash- 
ington on January 6, 1916, and supplemented by the 
same body at Havana, Republic of Cuba, on January 
23, 1917.! 

1 These declarations will be supplied upon written request to the 


Secretary, American Association for International Conciliation, 407 
West 117th Street, New York City. 
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III 
LABOR AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By Orpway TEAD 


“We must seek by the creation of some international 
organization to. . . diminish the probability of war.”— 
Mr. Lioyd George to the Trade Union Congress at 
Westminster, January 5, 1918. 


The labor groups of the allied countries have spoken 
with unmistakable clearness in favor of a_ social 
control of economic forces which will reduce the likeli- 
hood of war. They understand in a profound way the 
part that economic factors play in preserving or de- 
stroying the peace. Their analysis of the weaknesses 
of nineteenth century industrialism as it is presented 
in the War Aims of the Inter-Allied Labor Conference, 
hews straight and vigorously to the line. The Euro- 
pean labor leaders are masters of theireconomic theory. 

The workers, according to this document which 
speaks for some millions in the proletarian move- 
ments of England, France, Belgium, and Italy, are 
opposed to any form of economic war which “would 
inevitably lead to reprisals.” They favor “the utmost 
possible development, by appropriate government 
action, of the resources of every country for the benefit 
not only of its own people, but also of the world.” 
And they demand an “international agreement for 
the enforcement in all countries of legislation on fac- 
tory conditions” and other labor standards. Finally, 
they recognize the need for systematic arrangements 
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“on an international basis for the allocation and cop. 
veyance of the available exportable surpluses of these 
commodities (foodstuffs) to the different countries, 
in proportion, not to their purchasing powers, but to 
their several pressing needs.” In other words, their 
statement, brief as it is, embodies several principles 
which are fundamental at once to permanent peace 
and to a wise reconstruction. 

The workers declare that the chief provocations of 
war are the demand of all nations for access to raw 
materials; the exportation of capital, the sale of 
foreign credits; and the inequality of working and 
living standards between countries with the move- 
ments of population which this is likely to entail. 
To the wiping out of these provocations the organized 
workers of Europe are now committed. They demand 
a democratic peace as the only kind of peace that will 
assure a fundamental attack upon these problems; 
and they favor the creation of a league of nations as 
the super-body which shall be charged with the inter- 
national administration of their solution. In order to 
assure adequate consideration of the problems and 
provocations they consider most relevant, working 
class representatives are demanding a place at the 
peace table; and they contemplate a world labor 
conference to be held simultaneously with the official 
negotiations of settlement. Alone among the political 
factions in their respective countries the working class 
parties are passionately united and explicit in their 
repudiation of selfish economic gains as the outcome of 
the war. Alone among the special interests the 
workers insist that “of all the conditions of peace none 
is so important to the peoples of the world as that 
there should be henceforth on earth no more war.” 

[22] 
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This faith and aspiration are splendid. The logic 
of labor’s economic analysis seems irrefutable; its 
positive principles seem unassailable. But how, prac- 
tically, are the workers to give effect to their ideas? 
Can labor in the allied countries project plans for 
actual organization through which their bold desires 
can be fulfilled? Upon their ability to grapple with 
these immense problems depends the effectiveness of 
the labor movement in international affairs in the 
next half century. Labor, therefore, has an immensely 
sobering task—a task not only self-chosen, but one 
imposed by the sheer weight of its interest in the right 
kind of a settlement. It has the duty, which is in- 
deed shared by all liberal citizens, of examining exist- 
ing proposals which give promise of assuring perma- 
nent peace; of making public what it believes to be 
the predominant causes of war and of suggesting 
further plans and methods intended to eliminate 
those causes. 

It is my purpose here to consider in the light of 
labor’s demands and of existing facts in the world of 
international events the one big constructive sug- 
gestion which the world has now to work upon—the 
idea of a league of nations. Labor is lending earnest 
support to the proposal for a league. Yet, oddly 
enough, despite the widespread and almost sudden 
popularity which this idea has attained, it is still a 
somewhat tentative and nebulous one. It still suffers 
from too great a generality of statement. Until it is 
removed from the realm of the abstract, until the 
conception of the society of nations is broadened to 
include something more than political functions and 
interests, there is grave danger that the idea may 
prove an impractical instrument of genuine demo- 
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cratic internationalism, in exactly the same way that 
the nineteenth century state proved ill-adapted to 
effective democratic national control. 

As endorsed by the inter-allied workers the idea 
contemplates the immediate establishment “actually 
as a part of the treaty of peace with which the present 
war will end, of a universal league or society of 
nations, a supernational authority, with an inter. 
national high court to try all justiciable issues be. 
tween nations. .” But what these justiciable 
issues are, upon what matters the “international 
legislature” should legislate—these are vital ques- 
tions for which no answers are suggested. Nor has 
there been any public attempt to relate these plans 
for supernational political machinery to labor’s in- 
dustrial program. Indeed, there has been an almost 
complete hiatus between the thinking regarding the 
political structure involved in a league of nations and 
the economic functions which it is becoming increas- 
ingly obvious, the league must assume. Labor has 
urged a league with an organization patterned on 
familiar political forms. Yet it also demands in the 
next breath an international control over commodities 
and materials for which conventional political govern- 
ment offers no analogies and no clues. Can the 
democratically minded workers achieve any reconcili- 
ation between the ideas of a political and economic 
internationalism? Does the league of nations offer 
any ground for such a reconciliation? 

It is largely the popular over-emphasis of the politi- 
cal analogies which gives point to the objection that 
the projected world society appears to contemplate 
no definite job. Yet, clearly, if it is to make good, 
the league requires specific functions. Any organiza- 
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tion possessing vitality has come into being only in 
response to a need recognized and pondered until 
some codperative way of meeting it is seen. Demand 
for the performance of a function is the only valid 
occasion for the creation of a body to perform it. 
Of international organizations this is especially true. 
To be successful they must be functional in character 
—that is, they must exist in response to a felt need and 
be so constituted as to meet that need. This is a 
simple truth; but it can be of immense value in help- 
ing to keep our thinking on international problems 
clear. If we hold this truth in view, we can get the 
right perspective on organizations and can be on our 
guard against those with resonant names but vague 
duties. 

But the league of nations, it is popularly supposed, 
will be charged with the duty of enforcing peace. 
As Mr. Wells puts it, there is a “plain necessity” for 
a universal society as a condition of organizing the 
world for peace. Yet whether or not “keeping the 
peace” involves a concrete program and definite activi- 
ties is still not a matter of wide agreement. Cer- 
tainly, as we have construed it in political and diplo- 
matic affairs down to the present the peace-keeping 
job is very much in the air, related to a thousand pro- 
jects and policies, but having no single and genuine 
rallying point of its own. In existing institutions the 
task generally characterized as “preserving the peace” 
is largely a negative one. No one would seriously 
suggest, for example, that the municipal court by 
virtue of its function of maintaining order provides 
the cohesive force which holds the local community 
together. There are a thousand local functions more 
indispensable, more vitally contributory to the pre- 
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servation of law and peace. In reality, it is through 
the administration of health, education, municipal 
training and the various local utilities which are 
urgently required by common necessity that the local 
community is unified and stabilized. 

Internationally, it is equally true that functions 
upon which common necessity dictates coéperation 
are the ones for which the nations should provide 
joint organizations. This is in line with the war's 
great lesson: that peace is best maintained not so 
much by efforts to keep the peace as by common 
efforts to solve the problems that provoke the nations 
to war. If, as a recent writer observes, “all nations 
act from self interest,” it is only honest moral economy 
to entrust to supernational bodies definite tasks in 
the performance of which each nation is undeniably 
and permanently interested. Where the common 
self-interest of each country is best served by common 
participation in the solving of common problems, 
can we afford not to act together? Can labor after 
the sacrifices of the war stop short of demanding 
bodies on a world-wide basis to which some more 
positive work than the maintenance of peace is 
assigned ? 

If there is doubt concerning the reality of the func- 
tion popularly attributed to a league of nations, it 
can be removed only by clarifying the statement of 
the function. The world’s problem becomes one of 
discovering what issues require international action 
to ensure national salvation. Such necessitous prob- 
lems are obviously to a large extent economic in char- 
acter. They relate to food supply and sustenance. 
Concerning precisely what difficulties codperative 
action is imperative and isolation equivalent to 
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starvation, is therefore a subject for close analysis by 
the members of a society of nations. 

In line with this conclusion is the recent statement 

of Professor Gilbert Murray concerning after-war 
problems. “There will not,” he says, “be enough 
food and there will not be enough shipping. 
We must, to some extent, pool our ships and pool our 
food supply. And those who do not join the pool will 
starve. I think there will have to be a great and 
drastic international association—a vast Hoover 
commission—to which the various state governments 
will have to bow under pain of their people’s star- 
vation.” 

Two other important considerations regarding the 
league of nations may appear at first sight to be 
somewhat metaphysical. Actually, however, both 
have very practical bearings and consequences. As 
Professor Seignobos says in The New Europe,! the 
league of nations is a “translation into international 
terms of the doctrine of the social contract.” The 
doctrine of the social contract was formulated to 
explain how people became associated together under 
systematic governments. It stresses the idea of a 
deliberate rational intention shared by a group of 
people, as the actuating motive in the creation of 
government. It minimizes the element of a common 
necessity. The Pilgrims signing the compact in the 
cabin of the Mayflower have become the classic 
example of this theoretical explanation of the origin of 
constitutionalism in a conscious act of thoughtand will. 

Yet this example rightly interpreted illustrates the 
exact opposite of the social contract theory. Actually 
it illustrates the fact that some common necessity, some 

1Seignobos, The New Europe, vol. vi, No. 77. 
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situation in which the interests of each are best served 
by common action, is the real occasion of the signing 
of a common contract—is the real occasion for organ. 
ized group activity. The Pilgrims did not say: Go 
to now, let us have a government. Their thought was 
rather: How can we best secure common loyalty, 
joint protection, assured stability in the conduct of 
those affairs which interest us all? Similarly, if the 
league of nations is to be built on no deeper foundation 
than the deliberate rational intentions of the several 
nations—no matter how good those intentions are— 
it will partake of the same unreality which vitiates the 
social contract theory itself. Good intentions, ration- 
ally conceived plans of things that ought to be—these 
are not the groundwork on which a sound and perma- 
nent superstructure of internationalism can be reared. 
If there are to be contracts and if contracts are to 
have force and effect, the ties that bind must be ties 
of necessity, of common need, of joint gain and 
advantage by the upholding of the contracts. 
Again, the stressing by all the advocates of a league 
of nations of the demand for a “supernational author- 
ity” has in it serious elements of risk. It is one thing 
to say that with respect to any particular issue which 
arises between nations there should be some one body 
to which final appeal in those special matters may be 
taken. It is quite another thing to say that with 
respect to all issues, all appeal should be to one great, 
supreme “International High Court.” We know, as 
Professor Seignobos has phrased it, that “modern 
civilized states are founded on the idea of national 
sovereignty which, in naked terms, is simply the 
legalization of the force possessed by the respective 
governments.” We have seen the uses and abuses to 
[28] 
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which that force can be put in the hands of states, 
whether they be nominally democratic or nominally 
autocratic. Labor, especially in England, has lately 
come to have a strong antipathy for the degree of 
centralized responsibility which the absolute sover- 
eignty of the state entails. The organized workers the 
world over have come to fear the state to the extent 
that the state means not common action for the 
common good but rather acticn enforced upon the 
people by a dominant governing group (regardless of 
how that group gets its power). Claims of absolutism, 
of final authority and ultimate power are as inimical 
to personal freedom and growth when they are made 
in behalf of states as when made in behalf of churches 
or institutions of any kind. 

For these reasons the practice of absolute sover- 
eignty and faith in it are everywhere on the wane. 
The power of the state, as state, promises to decline 
as power for public and social control is better organ- 
ized through functional and more or less voluntary 
groups. 

Yet in the face of this tendency people are pro- 
posing—and labor is supporting the idea—not alone 
to have one supreme source of authority in interna- 
tional matters, but to enforce its decrees by the use 
of an overwhelming aggrandizement of internation- 
alized force. This idea gets its clear acknowledgment 
in the title of the League to Enforce Peace. I repeat 
that as respects any one question over territorial 
divisions or matters of economic adjustment between 
nations it may be necessary and practical to create 
a temporary umpire to secure adjustment. But it is 
a fair question whether the transfer of absolutism in 
sovereignty from the state to the super-state (which 
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is what the proposal for a highly centralized league to 
enforce peace really comes to) would not be paying 
too dearly for a very doubtful gain. 

Mr. G. D. H. Cole in his “Self Government in 
Industry”? proposes that within the state the problem 
of adjusting the claims of sovereignty to the claims of 
personality can be solved by dividing sovereignty 
between the supreme organization of the nation in 
its producing capacity (an industrial parliament) and 
the supreme organization of the consumers (the present 
political parliaments). If issues come to a deadlock 
between these two groups, the only recourse, as he 
conceives it, is to effect whatever ultimate adjust- 
ment is possible without an appeal to force. In the 
contest for power between the state as producer and 
the state as consumer, the individual gets his chance 
to preserve and advance the claims of personality 
and freedom. Perhaps this approach has its sugges- 
tion for our thinking in international affairs. Cer- 
tainly it is becoming daily clearer that if international 
government means the re-establishment of absolute 
sovereignty on a basis twice removed from popular 
control, the weakness of that government will be 
fundamental and the allegiance it can summon will 
diminish as soon as its exercise of power becomes 
significant. 

But let no one imagine that for these reasons the 
league of nations is an impractical suggestion. The 
foregoing discussion has attempted only to point to 
the dangers inherent in the popular understanding of 
the idea. The central notion of joint action on those 
problems which the nations share and which can find 
no solution in the absence of joint action is funda- 

? Published by Bell, London, 1918. 
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mental. I am only asking for a slight shift in emphasis 
in our thinking about the league. The task really is 
to find the problems upon which the nations admit 
the need for joint action, and to advocate the creation 
of supernational bodies which are adapted to solving 
each particular problem in question, whether it be, 
for example, distribution of the world’s wheat or 
fertilizer supply, the protection of patents and copy- 
rights, a reserve board to administer an international 
gold clearance fund, the framing of uniform labor 
laws for the nations, or the adjustment of territorial 
boundaries. 

The league of nations will be effective, real and suc- 
cessful to the extent that it directs its attention to 
analyzing the common needs of the nations and to 
instituting functional organizations of administration 
and control. This is its first important work. Far 
from being without function, the league has this in- 
dispensable task. It must set up under sound repre- 
sentative control agencies calculated to solve the 
problems upon which the nations must codperate if 
they are to be solved at all. 

This brings us, I believe, to a point of definite inter- 
section between the idea of an international political 
structure and the demand for world control of eco- 
nomic matters like raw materials and shipping. The 
workers will find in the league an instrument of con- 
trol in the economic sphere which will give abundant 
promise of vital social usefulness. They may even 
find that, in demanding genuine international control 
over the difficult matters of industrial readjustment, 
they are in that way best effecting the creation of a 
society of nations. This society may very possibly 
grow first out of the agencies of economic control 
(31] 
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which the war has brought and only afterwards come 
to take on the desirable attribute of a political super- 
state. 

But should this happen, labor will have to be zeal- 
ously on guard against two dangers. It must be sure 
that these international agencies are absolutely above 
any suspicion of maintaining or erecting economic 
barriers. And, in order to have assurance on this 
first point, it must be certain that the national repre- 
sentation on these world bodies is genuinely in the 
national interest, and not in the interest of special 
privileged groups in any of the affected countries, 

Whatever world organization is projected, there 
can be no deep-rooted and abiding peace and good 
will among the nations in the absence of a definite 
motive to administer, as the workers have finely said, 
“the resources of every country for the benefit not 
only of its own people, but also of the world.” 


[32] 
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IV 


THE EUROPEAN COMMISSION OF THE 
DANUBE: AN EXPERIMENT IN INTER- 
NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION !? 


By EDWARD KREHBIEL 


(Reprinted from Political Science Quarterly, March, 1918) 


“Il ne peut porter ombrage a personne, 
puisque tout le monde y est soumis.”—Count Ka4rolyi.* 


At the conference between the Bolsheviki and the 
Germans, held at Brest-Litovsk during the closing 
days of last year, the Danube River Commission re- 


1 Address of the president of the Pacific Coast Branch of the 
American Historical Association at the annual meeting held in Berke- 
ley, California, November 30, 1917. Slight alterations have been 
made to conform to developments in Europe. 

2 The sources consulted in the preparation of this article include: 
Recueil de documents relatifs a la liberté de navigation du Danube, 
by D. Sturdza (Berlin, Puttkammer & Muhlbrecht); Les travaux 
de la Commission Européenne des bouches du Danube, 1859 a rg11I, 
by D. Sturdza (Vienne, Librairie Gerold & Cie.); British and Foreign 
State Papers; British Parliamentary Papers: 1882, Vol. lxxx (C. 
3253), (C. 3392), 1883, Vol. Ixxxii (C. 3525), (C. 3526), (C. 3527), 
(C. 3591), (C. 3804); French Diplomatic Documents: Affaires 
étrangéres, Navigation du Danube; Conférence et traité de Londres 
(1883); Notice sur les travaux d’amélioration de l’'embouchure du 
Danube et du bras de Soulina, 1857-1891. The reports of the British 
commissioners are found in Parliamentary Papers: 1872, Ixx (C. 
467), 1878, lxxxii (C. 1976), 1894, xc (C. 7502) and 1907 Commercial, 
no. 9. 

*Speaking of the proposed Commission Mixte for the Upper 
Danube, British and Foreign State Papers (hereafter abbreviated— 
B. F. S. P.), 74, p. 1240. 
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ceived a new importance from the demand of the | withst 
Central Powers that the commission be so reorganized could | 
as to include Bulgaria. As this proposal indicates that | bitter 
the navigation of the Danube will be discussed when ment. 


peace comes to be made, it is timely to recall the his- The 
tory of the European Commission of the Danube; missior 
doubly timely, indeed, as this commission is one of the have © 
most successful and suggestive experiments in inter- | Vice-CO 


national administration, a policy which under the 30, 18: 
leadership of President Wilson is now, happily, mak. | the dif 


ing rapid headway. the Da 
Before the Crimean War the commerce of the Lower | be don 
Danube was greatly hampered by the quarantine regu- to the 
lations imposed by Russia, which since 1829 had prac- Danub 
tically usurped control of the river mouths by estab- This 
lishing a series of quarantine stations. Besides these of the 
restrictions, there were natural obstacles which hind- Britair 
ered the trade of the Danubian states. Complaints setting 
were made, chiefly by Austria at first, but by others second 
after the adoption of free trade by Great Britain stim- To g 
ulated grain shipments from the Danube, that Russia | _— 
was not only doing nothing to dredge the silted a 
channel, but that she was, on the contrary, aggravat- torial ju 
ing the already bad conditions for the very purpose of river ca 
hindering commerce on the Danube and increasing _— 
that of Odessa.‘ Grain ships and other cargoes were on salaie! 
continually shoaling on the river bed, which ever ' Rep 
shifted with flood and drought. This meant lighter- | 1856; B 
age, and gave a profitable business to river barges, =. 
manned chiefly by Greeks, who were regarded and between 
denounced as pirates, and were charged with being in of 
collusion with river pilots to run ships aground, and 1 Dec 


4B. F.S. P., 44, p. 457. *B.I 
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with stealing freely from the cargoes.’ But no redress 
could be had, and recrimination waxed ever more 
bitter until the Crimean War led to an adjust- 
ment. 

The suggestion to establish an international com- 
mission to free the river from impediments seems to 
have originated with Charles Cunningham, British 
vice-consul at Galatz, who in a report of September 
30, 1850, proposed as one of several methods “that 
the different nations interested in the navigation of 
the Danube should name Commissioners (as seems to 
be done on the Rhine), and the Commission to attend 
to the duties of clearing the Sulina,” * a branch of the 
Danube delta. 

This suggestion was elaborated in a memorandum 7 
of the plenipotentiaries of Austria, France and Great 
Britain, addressed to Prince Gortchakoff of Russia, 
setting down certain fundamental principles. The 
second principle was thus stated: 

To give the freedom of navigation of the Danube all the 
development possible, it appears desirable that the course of the 
Lower Danube, from the point where it becomes common to 
two riverain states, should be withdrawn from the existing terri- 
torial jurisdiction. . . In any case the free navigation of the 
river cannot be assured unless it is placed under the control of 
#@ syndical authority invested with the powers necessary to 
remove the now existing obstacles at the outlets of the stream, 
or which may form there later.* 


5 Report of Colonel Stokes on Improvements in the Danube since 
1856; British Blue Books 1871, Commercial 467. Also Bey, Voisin, 
Notice sur les Travaux d’Amélioration de l’Embouchure du Danube 
et du Bras de Soulina, 1857-1891, 11 n. See also correspondence 
between Great Britain and Russia respecting obstacles to navigation 
of the Danube, 1849-1853, B. F. S. P., 44, pp. 417-476. 

*B. F.S. P., 44, p. 439. 

7 December 28, 1854. 

B.F.S. P., 45, D. 53- 
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In the conferences to discuss these principles, Baron 
Prokesch-Osten, one of Austria’s delegates, read a 
statement® giving his views as to the best procedure. 
He proposed among other measures that the principles 
for international rivers developed at the Congress of 
Vienna be applied to the Danube from the point where 
the river becomes common to the two states, Austria 
and Turkey. 

In the ensuing article-by-article discussion, the de- 
bate turned almost wholly on the establishment of the 
proposed European and Riverain Commissions, on 
the question of their effect on the sovereignty of the 
contracting states, and on the representation of na- 
tions in them. 

The Russian plenipotentiaries objected to the use 
of the word “syndicat,” because it was vague and 
new.’° The intention, said Gortchakoff, was to assure 
free navigation of the river; therefore the regulative 
commission, designated as a “syndicat,” should havea 
scientific and technical character; should be concerned 
with commerce, and should be kept free of all political 
considerations. To this Baron Bourqueney of France 
replied that political considerations could not be 
wholly excluded from a matter which had risen to the 
importance of a European guarantee; that the notori- 
ous failure to open the Danube justified the greatest 
precautions, and that therefore the syndicate ought to 
represent the interests of all. Prince Gortchakoff re- 
plied that if the word “syndicat” implied any exercise 
of sovereignty he must oppose it.’ The discussion 
continuing in a later conference, Prince Gortchakoff 

* March 21, 1855. B.F.S. P., 45, pp. 68-78. 


10 B. F.S. P., 45, p. 69. 
U Tbid., 45, p. 69. 
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stated that his objections to the term were not directed 
against the institution itself, but were designed to 
discover a word better adapted to express the idea 
intended. It was finally agreed to substitute the 
phrase “European commission” for the word “syndi- 
cat.” 

Another point of difference was upon the represen- 
tation of the nations in the commission. Lord John 
Russell on behalf of England expressed the desire of 
his government to be represented upon the executive 
commission, otherwise known as the Riverain Com- 
mission, on the ground of England’s important inter- 
ests in the Danube. To this the plenipotentiaries of 
Austria replied that, according to the Act of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, commissions of this kind should be 
composed of the delegates of riverain states, and that 
in so far as this concerned that part of the Danube 
which traversed her territory, Austria would insist on 
this principle.* Eventually Russell proposed that if 
the Riverain Commission were composed of delegates 
of the riverain states only, the European Commission, 
having general control of the freedom of navigation, 
should be permanent. Objections being raised against 
the necessity and the utility of such permanence, 
Russell proposed that the European Commission 
should not be dissolved without unanimous consent. 
This proposal met with acceptance, and a new article 
was drafted embodying these arrangements." 

The proposal to neutralize the delta of the Danube, 
in so far as it affected the liberty of movement and 
action of the permanent commission, met with deter- 

™8. F.S. P., 45, p. 74. 


1 Ibid. 
M Ibid, 
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mined opposition on the part of the Russian plenipo- 
tentiaries. Gortchakoff said that he would not at all 
consent to a combination which was in effect an indi- 
rect expropriation. As to the idea of granting the 
rights of extraterritoriality to the members of the 
commission, Gortchakoff observed that this would be 
applying to Russia a principle which had so far been 
applied only to the seaports of the Levant. Lord 
John Russell observing that if neither neutralization 
nor extraterritoriality were accepted, it would be 
necessary to define and enumerate exactly the powers 
of the permanent commission, Gortchakoff replied 
that he would willingly consent to an agreement on 
that subject; though he was bound to say that the 
proposals thus far presented had no purpose other 
than to hinder the navigation of the Danube, while 
Russia on the contrary was anxious to obtain its com- 
plete development. 

When the question was taken up in a later session, 
the Russian plenipotentiaries declared that they would 
not oppose any combination which should be shown 
to be necessary to attain the complete freedom of 
navigation, but that they were opposed to such ar- 
rangements as the neutrality of the delta, which in 
their opinion went beyond that purpose, and indeed, 
was in certain respects opposed to its realization. 
Baron Prokesch in discussing the meaning of the word 
“neutrality” in this case, stated that when he intro- 
duced the word into his original draft, he had given it 
no political significance.» He added that if, in his 
opinion, the neutrality or even the surrender of the 
delta had been indispensable to secure the free action 
of the commissions, he did not think it would have 

1B. F.S. P., 45, pp. 76-78. 
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been going beyond the bounds of moderation to formu- 
late such a principle in the interest of Europe, since 
it was accepted in principle by Russia, and especially 
since the isles themselves seemed to have no real value 
for Russia. After vainly examining various proposals, 
nothing more was possible than approval of the vague 
statement that “Russia binds herself to aid in every 
way the action of the permanent congress.” 

The agreements arrived at in the various sessions 
of the plenipotentiaries were embodied in a memoran- 
dum which, with some changes,'* became the basis of 
the article incorporated in the Peace of Paris at the 
close of the Crimean War. 

The passages in the Peace of Paris relating to the 
new joint agent may be summarized as follows: 

The European nations declare that the arrangement 
respecting the Lower Danube “henceforth forms a part 
of the public law of Europe,” and is placed under their 
guarantee. The regulations of police and quarantine 
shall rest upon the basis of facilitating as much as 
possible the passage of vessels, and with the exception 
of these regulations no obstacle whatever shall be 
opposed to free navigation of the river by any of the 
nations concerned. 

The European Commission was established by 
Article XVI: 

With a view to carry out the arrangements of the preceding 
Article, a Commission, in which Great Britain, Austria, France, 
Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey, shall each be represented 


by one delegate, shall be charged to designate and to cause to 
be executed the Works necessary. 

1% In the Treaty of Paris the jurisdiction of the commission was 
limited to the portion of the river from Isatcha to the sea, whereas 
in the preliminary draft above it included the portion from Galatz to 
the sea (B. F. S. P., 45, p. 78). 
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In order to cover the Expenses of such Works, as well as of 
the establishments intended to secure and to facilitate the Navi- 
gation at the Mouths of the Danube, fixed Duties, or a suitable 
rate, settled by the Commission by a majority of votes, may be 
levied, on the express condition that, in this respect as in every 
other, the Flags of all Nations shall be treated on the footing of 
perfect equality. 


The Riverain Commission was created by Article 
XVII: 


A Commission shall be established, and shall be composed of 
delegates of Austria, Bavaria, the Sublime Porte, and Wiirtem- 
berg (one for each of these Powers), to whom shall be added 
Commissioners from the Three Danubian Principalities !7 whose 
nomination shall have been approved by the Porte. This Com- 
mission, which shall be permanent: 1. Shall prepare Regulations 
of Navigation and River Police; 2. Shall remove the impedi- 
ments, of whatever nature they may be, which still prevent the 
application to the Danube of the arrangements of the Treaty of 
Vienna; 3. Shall order and cause to be executed the necessary 
Works throughout the whole course of the River; and 4. Shall, 
after the dissolution of the European Commission, see to main- 
taining the Mouths of the Danube and the neighboring parts 
of the Sea in a navigable state. 

Article XVIII: It is understood that the European Com- 
mission shall have completed its task, and that the River Com- 
mission shall have finished the Works described in the preceding 
Article, Nos. 1 and 2, within the period of two years. The sign- 
ing Powers assembled in Conference having been informed of 

«that fact, shall, after having placed it on record, pronounce the 
Dissolution of the European Commission, and from that time the 
permanent River Commission shall enjoy the same powers as 
those with which the European Commission shall have until then 
been invested.!8 

17 Moldavia, Wallachia, Serbia. 

18 As the subsequent relations of the European and the Riverain 
Commission are complex and confusing, it is worth while giving a 
summary at this point. The European Commission, consisting of 
representatives of the greater nations, was appointed for two years 
and was to install the works for opening the river. It was then to 
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The European Commission of the Danube, created 
by the treaty, and consisting of seven delegates,'® 
met and organized on November 4, 1856. It fixed its 
headquarters at Galatz, and appointed Charles Hart- 
ley chief engineer. Its position was as follows: It 
depended for funds on Turkey, which had agreed to 
advance them and had declined the participation of 
other nations; it had no basis for an opinion as to the 
best way to attack the river problem; it found river 
traffic paralyzed; it was expected to complete the 
opening of the stream in two years.” 

In its instructions of April 8, 1857, to the chief 
engineer, the commission called for a detailed report 
of the three branches of the delta as a basis for select- 
ing that in which the definitive work should be under- 
taken. Hartley declared that the exigency of time 
prevented an exhaustive research of this sort, and 
expressed the opinion that available data justified 
attempting provisional works in the Sulina Channel.”! 
Mindful of the fact that its appointment was for two 
years only, and anxious to avoid the charge of delay 
and costliness, the commission decided to try first-aid 
methods in the form of dredges. This experiment 
speedily demonstrated that no simple remedy could 


turn the management over to the Riverain Commission, composed of 
delegates of the states bordering on the river. The riverain states 
were eager to get the control of the river into their own hands, and 
the non-riverain states, loath to lose control, sought to keep the 
European Commission alive. In this they were successful, and despite 
strong insistence from the riverain states the Riverain Commission 
hever came into power, and was presently wholly abandoned. 

1% Rumania was represented after it became independent, 1878. 

% Protocol 16, Congress of Paris, March 27, 1856. B.F.S.P., 
46, p. 107; Stokes (First Commissioner of Great Britain); Bey, The 
Danube and its Trade, p. 10, n. 3. 

| Bey, pp. 10-13. 
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possibly cure the trouble, and also tended to exculpate 
Russia from many of the charges previously made.” 
A comprehensive report of the chief engineer made on 
October 17, 1857, cleared up many of these points, 
but not before objections were heard. The technical 
advisers of the British government declared that the 
provisional works on the Sulina were merely money 
thrown into the sea, and the government twice tele- 
graphed its commissioner to cause the work to be 
suspended. Having voted with his colleagues, these 
instructions placed the commissioner in a quandary 
between his national and his international duty. 
Legally he was clearly bound to execute the mandate 
of his nation; morally he—and his nation—were 
bound by his vote as a commissioner. It later de- 
veloped that three other governments had sent similar 
instructions to their delegates.“ Thus four out of 
seven sovereign nations had given an order to stop 
work, but the work went on by reason of the existence 
of the commission. The incident is a poignant illus- 
tration of the tendency of a juint agent of nations to 
determine the action of its constituents. 

Meanwhile, prolonged discussion on the branch to 
be developed went on without producing any agree- 
ment; and, the two years ending, it became necessary 
to refer the matter to the powers.” In the conferences 

2 Bey, pp. 15-16, 148, n. 

2% Extracts, Bey, pp. 16-43. 

*% Bey, p. 148, n. 

% Four powers, England, France, Prussia and Sardinia, in 1858 
appointed a special technical commission, which in 1858 reported in 
favor of developing the Saint Georges branch. This report was 
accepted. In the meantime, however, the European Commission, 
with a view to facilitating commerce, temporarily constructed pro- 


visional works on the Sulina branch, which were finished in 1861 
(Bey, p. 426). The unexpectedly great estimates of cost for improv- 
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held by them, a sharp clash arose over the continu- 
ance of the European Commission beyond the period 
of two years provided by the treaty. Austria and 
Turkey, both riverain states, spiritedly opposed 
lengthening its life. Long and heated discussion 
brought no agreement, and the five non-riverain 
Powers—finally supported by Turkey—resolved that 
the European Commission should finish the work it 
had begun. Austria entered reservation, but was 
helpless by virtue of the treaty stipulation that the 
European Commission could be dissolved by unani- 
mous consent only.* It is another illustration of the 
compelling force of an international joint agent that 
Austria did not exercise the right she undoubtedly 
possessed to withdraw from the whole affair. 

The conferences of the Powers on the opening of the 
river continued into 1860, when work was temporarily 
suspended because a railway from Tchernavoda to 
Constanza, begun with British capital, threatened to 
compete with river trade.?’ 

The unexpectedly satisfactory results yielded in the 
interval by the provisional works on the Sulina led toa 
decision to make those works permanent. Accordingly 
the seven powers through their plenipotentiaries issued 
the Public Act of November 2, 1865.28 By this the 
European Commission of the Danube was charged, 
to the exclusion of any interference, with administer- 
ing the Saint Georges channel, the delay occasioned by the competing 
Tchernavoda-Constanza Railroad, and the fact that the provisional 
works on the Sulina yielded results beyond all expectations, led the 
powers in 1865 to decide to make the Sulina works permanent (Bey, 
pp. 48, 429). 

* Bey, pp. 149-153. 


7 Ibid, pp. 46-48. 
*B.F.S. P., 55, p. 93. 
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ing, maintaining and developing the works on the 
river, and was given power to settle the question of the 
channels to be chosen. In ratifying this convention, 
the Powers proposed to extend the life of the European 
Commission for an additional five years.?* This was 
eventually approved, Russia, in accepting, stating 
that this period should be the outside limit not to be 


exceeded in any case.” 

In 1871, at the expiration of the five years, the 
Powers, viewing the circumstance that the commis- 
sion had contracted loans for the period, lengthened 
its life for twelve years, or to April 24, 1883. In 1878, 
the Treaty of Berlin gave Rumania representation on 
the commission, and extended the jurisdiction of the 


body to Galatz.*! 

2? March 28, 1866. B.F.S.P., 56, p. 624, abbrev. cf. Bey, p. 
161 et seq. 

8° Bey, p. 169. 

1 Art. LIII, Treaty of Berlin, 1878. Bulgaria and Serbia have 
resented the refusal to admit them on terms of equality into the 
commission. (B.F.S. P., 69, p. 765; and 74, p. 1231 et seg.) The 
matter has become one of Bulgaria’s war aims and is incorporated 
in the German terms submitted to the Bolsheviki at Brest-Litovsk. 

“Art. VIII. Russia agrees that the administration of the mouth 
of the Danube be intrusted to a European Danube commission, with 
a membership from the countries bordering upon the Danube and 
the Black Sea. Above Braila the administration is to be in the hands 
of the countries bordering the river.” (New York Times, January 3, 
1918.) Whether this means, as it may, that the Central Powers pro- 
pose to have a riverain instead of a European Commission of the 
Danube remains to be seen. If that is their purpose it ought to fail. 
For a watercourse of the character of the Danube is of international 
importance and interest, and the erection of a local national control 
runs contrary to both the needs of the case and the spirit of the times. 
If any change is made ig the control of the Danube it ought to be in 
the direction of wider international control. The proposal to give 
Bulgaria a seat on the commission is directly connected with the fact 
that Bulgarian forces now hold the Lower Danube, and indicates 
Bulgaria's intention to retain the Dobrudja, and in consequence to 
be entitled to representation on the commission as a riparian state. 
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When the twelve years expired in 1883, a European 
conference continued the Danube Commission for a 
period of twenty-one years from April 24, 1883, and 
provided for an automatic renewal after that for per- 
iods of three years, subject to denunciation with a 
year’s notice, at the expiration of any triennium. The 
jurisdiction of the commission was extended from 
Galatz to Braila.*? The Riverain Commission was not 
again brought into the discussion. 

Conformably to the terms of this arrangement, the 
commission has since 1904 been renewed by three-year 
periods. It outlasted the first years of the Great War, 
as is indicated by the appointment of a new commis- 
sioner by France in 1916 to succeed a deceased mem- 
ber. The fate of the commission since the conquest 
of the Danube delta by the Central Powers has not 
been discovered, and may from this time forward be 
disregarded. 

It is high time to examine more closely the consti- 
tution, the powers and the jurisdiction of the commis- 
sion born into history with such travail and nurtured 
through infancy into youth with such grave concern 
and skilful solicitude. By way of preliminary it must 
be observed that as a matter of course no international 
commission is legally superior to the nations creating 
it. The nations erecting the Danube’ Commission 
were sovereign states, and each was free to approve or 
veto the proposal. If, then, they approved of this 
joint agency, it goes without saying that they guarded 

® Certain changes were, at Russia’s instance, made in the juris- 
diction of the Kilia branch of the delta; and the navigation and 
police regulations enacted in 1882 by the Danube Commission with 
the assistance of Serbia and Bulgaria were declared applicable to 


that part of the Danube between Braila and the Iron Gates (B. F. 
S. P., 74, pp. 20-22). 
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their sovereign independence in every way possible. 
Accordingly they carefully enumerated the powers to 
be enjoyed by the commission, reserved the right to 
approve or reject its findings, and jealously limited its 
life to prevent its getting out of hand. Still, however 
free a person may be to make or refuse an engagement, 
once the engagement is made, there is a contractual 
and moral obligation which replaces the former foot- 
looseness. This applies to nations, as the events of the 
last years show. Indeed, the nations formally ac- 
cepted the principle when on Russia’s abrogation of 
the neutralization of the Black Sea, the following 
action was taken: 

The plenipotentiaries of North Germany, of Austria-Hungary, 
of Great Britain, of Italy, of Russia, and of Turkey, meeting to- 
day in conference have agreed that it is an essential principle of 
the law of nations that no Power can unbind itself of the obliga- 


tions of a treaty or qualify its stipulations, except with the con- 
sent of the contracting parties by way of an amicable agreement.® 


Thus a treaty is in itself virtually a restriction of 
untrammeled sovereignty. Now if the treaty, instead 
of merely pledging its signatory to some course of 
action, as its own interpretation of the agreement 
shall dictate, creates some common agent, the mere 
existence of such an agent tends to place decision in 
his hands and to take it from the several contracting 
parties, or, put in another way, the presence of a joint 
agent makes it more embarrassing and difficult for a 
nation to go an independent or contrary course. 
Thus one may for practical purposes distinguish be- 
tween the legal sovereignty of the contracting nations 
and their moral obligation—often enforced by public 
opinion—to heed a commission. In most cases of ar- 


33 London, January 17, 1871. B.F.S.P., 61, pp. 1198-1199. 
[ 46] 
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bitration the parties have enjoyed the legal right to 
reject the award; but they have very rarely em- 
ployed it. 

The moral sovereignty—if one may use a somewhat 
exaggerated phrase—of an international joint agent 
becomes more effective for good, because it offers an 
organ through which nations can approach one an- 
other on the basis of common or united action, instead 
of as rivals, as is the case in an ambassadorial confer- 
ence. Not that rivalries are not carried into commis- 
sions, but the fundamental conception of a commission 
is codperation, whereas ambassadors represent com- 
petition. 

Considering the moral strength of a commission, it 
is no wonder that nations are jealous of the powers 
they confer on it, and that they scrutinize every 
proposal with the greatest care to ascertain whether it 
conceals a surrender of national sovereignty. The 
wonder then is that a commission like that of the 
Danube enjoyed such great powers as it did. 

During its earlier years, the commission was jeal- 
ously regarded from all quarters, and during this 
period of trying to make good it lived a sort of hand- 
to-mouth existence. The agreements reached by it 
had chiefly to do with raising revenues. The adoption 
of regulations for its own procedure, for police, navi- 
gation and so forth, was hampered by the original plan 
to replace the European Commission by the perman- 
ent Riverain Commission. However, when in 1865 
the achievements of the European Commission in- 
duced the powers to continue it, the elaboration of its 
rights and duties could be postponed no longer. This 
need was satisfied by the plenipotentiaries of the pow- 
ers at Galatz, in a Public Act with an Annex contain- 
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ing the Regulations of Navigation and Police and the 
tariff .*4 

A summary of this act and of later acts and revisions 
is best arranged topically. 

The initial function of the Danube Commission 
concerned the mastery of the river obstacles, a thing 
that jealous competing nations had not been able to 
accomplish. Accordingly the commission was armed 
with discretion in technical matters by Article XVI 
of the treaty, quoted above, which charged it “to 
designate and to cause to be executed the works 
necessary . . . to clear the Danube.” In 1865 
the commission was further charged “to the exclusion 
of all interference whatever, to administer these 
works and establishments for the advantage of the 
navigation, to watch over their maintenance and 
preservation, and to give them all the development 
that the requirements of the navigation may demand.” 
At the same date its discretion was virtually extended 
to the choice of the proper channel to be developed, 
which had from the first been largely a_ political 
matter.» The Powers even agreed that no quays or 
jetties or other establishments of that nature could 
be constructed in designated areas by either the terri- 
torial authorities or private concerns, unless the plans 
had been communicated to the European Commis- 

% November 2, 1865. B.F.S. P., 55, p. 93 et seq. This replaced 
a provisional regulation of navigation and police, November 21 
1864 (B. F. S. P., 55, p. 119). It was in turn replaced on November 
8, 1870 (ibid., 62, p. 540 et seqg.), on November 10, 1875 (ibid., 67. 
p. 639 et seq.), on May 19, 1881 (ibid., 78, p. 325 et seq.), and on 
May 21-28, 1891; Sturdza: Recueil de Documents relatifs a la liberlé 
de Navigation du Danube, pp. 687-808. There were special regula- 
tions for the river between Braila and the Iron Gates, June 2, 1882 


(Bey, p. 346), and March 10, 1883 (B. F.S. P., 74, p. 23 et seq.). 
% B.F.S. P., 55, pp. 94-95, Art. II, III. 
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sion and had been recognized as being in conformity 
with its general program.* 

The methods it employed for the exercise of its 
control and the agents through whom it should act 
were laid down by the powers in conference in elabo- 
rate regulations of navigation and police. Consider- 
ing that these regulations were approved by the 
powers themselves in a conference, it is astonishing to 
read that “the present regulation. . . may be 
modified, according to need, by the European Com- 
mission”—surely a prerogative of no mean signifi- 
cance.” Indeed in one instance the commission ex- 
ceeded its powers, in establishing a pilot service from 
the sea as far as Braila; but the act was allowed be- 
cause of its urgent necessity.*8 

The exercise of navigation on the Lower Danube 
was placed under the authority of the Inspector Gen- 
eral and the Captain of the Port of Sulina, who are 
named and paid by the Sublime Porte, but who carry 
out the regulations enacted by the powers, under the 
“direction of the European Commission, and as in- 
vested with an international character.*® The com- 
mission may accordingly request their dismissal of 
the Sublime Porte. The latter may institute an 
inquiry, which the commission has a right to attend 
by delegate, but it must without delay remove the 
agent whose culpability is proved. 

The two officers were endowed with limited judicial 
functions, being empowered to decide summarily on 
disputes arising between captains of the same nation- 

* Ibid., Art. VI. 

7 Ibid., 55, p. 119, Art. CXII. 


% Stokes, Blue Books, 1871, Com. 467. 
*B.F.S. P., 55, pp. 89, 96, 100-101. 
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ality as the contending parties, or, in default of them, 
of two other captains. They were also authorized, 
each within his jurisdiction, to decide disputes be- 
tween licensed pilots and merchant captains, if their 
intervention was sought by the latter.“ They were 
further empowered to take cognizance of offenses 
committed within their jurisdictions against the regu- 
lations, and to pronounce the infliction of fines in the 
first instance, in accordance with the provisions of 
the act. Appeals against these decisions were per- 
mitted within three months to the European Com- 
mission. “The judgment rendered on the appeal is 
final, and can be the object of no further proceedings 
whatever.” “ A similar procedure applies to attempts 
to evade fines.“ 

To give effect to its decisions the commission 
needed some sanction. Nor was this wanting. The 
Treaty of Paris permitted each of the contracting 
nations to station two light war vessels at the mouths 
of the Danube.* The function of these vessels was 
defined as follows: 


Each naval force . . . acts on the vessel of its own nation- 
ality, and upon those whose flag it is called upon to protect, 
whether by virtue of treaties or usage, or in consequence of a 
general or special delegation. In default of a vessel of war 
qualified to interfere, the international authorities can have 
recourse to the vessel of war of the territorial power.“ 


Whether the European Commission is permitted to 
summon the vessels of the several nations is not 


#38. F.S. P.,.55, Art. VI, p. ror. 
41 Tbid., 55, Art. LX XIX, p. 112. 
@ Ibid., Art. CVIII. 

43 Tbid., Art. XV. 

“ Ibid., p. 126. 

4 Ibid., Art. XIX. 

©3..F.:S. P.,. $5. p. 97. Ast. Ht. 
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directly stated in this connection. The act is more 
explicit on this point in connection with attempts to 
evade tariffs, for it provides that commanders shall 
be called on to assure the payment of duties and of 
penalties affixed, with respect to vessels of their own 
nationality, and states: 

The action of the ships of war shall be demanded en régle 
through the Captain of the Port of Sulina upon requisition of the 
accountant charged with the administration of the Navigation 
Cash Office. In default of a ship of war having power to coerce 
an offending vessel, the Captain of the Port shall have recourse 
to the intervention of the Ottoman man-of-war stationed at 
Sulina.” 

The financial operations of the commission throw 
a further light on its powers and international char- 
acter. The treaty, as the extract already given shows, 
empowered the commission to fix and levy equitable 
duties in order to secure the revenue to carry on its 
work. All questions of tariffs were to be decided by 
a majority of votes of the commission. To this highly 
important provision a great part of the success of the 
commission has been credited. It need hardly be 
noted that majority rule prevents veto of an action 
by any one nation—thus favoring the one at the 
expense of the many—that majority rule results in 
making law for the minority, and that it therefore 
represents a truly profound abatement of national 
sovereignty. It is a principle well-nigh essential to 
the effective codperation of states, and the fruits 
that come from its employment on the Danube urge 
its wider application. 

Though empowered to levy duties, the commission 
could not hope to get adequate revenue from this 

" Ibid., p. 127, Art. XVIII. 

Bey, p. 147, n. 
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source until the river was opened to general traffic, 
Consequently it was at the beginning dependent on 
the Sublime Porte, which had reserved to itself the 
function of financing the river improvements in their 
first stages. True to this arrangement, the Turkish 
government from 1857 to 1860 supplied 3,739,540 
francs, exclusive of divers other aids in material and 
the like estimated at about 80,000 francs. The ar- 
rangement was not without its drawbacks. Funds 
came irregularly, thereby often causing the commis- 
sion serious embarrassment, or compelling it to stop 
work during the most favorable seasons. Several 
times, indeed, it was compelled to contract short- 
time loans at high interest rates to pay current ex- 
penses and to meet its contracts. 

This situation was happily remedied once the im- 
provements in the river permitted enough traffic to 
enable the levying of tolls. A provisional tariff was 
enacted by the commission July 5, 1860. Opposition 
was expected from the vessels, but did not develop. 
The Porte voluntarily abandoned its right to supply 
funds, on condition that it be reimbursed for its ad- 
vances. Eventually this resulted in taking the Navi- 
gation Cash Office at Sulina out of Turkey’s control 
and placing it under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
commission.*® By these steps the commission became 
an international financial agent with considerable 
independence. It could by majority vote fix tariffs, 

49 There were various revisions, among them: March 7, 1863; 
November 2, 1865; April 26, 1867; November 9, 1870; 1873; 
December 31, 1880; November 21, 1882; December 2, 1884; Novem- 
ber 17, 1887; November 19, 1889; November 4, 1902 (Bey, pp. 
370-388; Sturdza, Les Travaux de la Commission Européenne des 


Bouches du Danube, pp. 221-222). 
eB. F.S. P., 72, p. 9. J. $$ p- 98. 
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could disburse at discretion, could acquire a surplus. 
But the novel prerogative was that the international 
commission could go into the money market and 
contract loans. Its first loans were made to repay the 
Turkish advances. In 1860 the Ottoman Bank of 
Galatz agreed to lend up to about 750,000 francs, but 
at the onerous rate of 12 per cent. interest, besides 1 
per cent. commission. In 1862 the Nord-deutsche 
Bank of Hamburg lent the Commission 880,000 francs 
at 6 per cent. interest and 5 per cent. commission, 
payable in advance. These loans were virtually dis- 
charged by the end of 1865. The decision reached in 
November of that year to make permanent the tem- 
porary works of the Danube foreshadowed new loans. 
Two and a half million francs were needed, but when 
the commission approached the banks it found that it 
lacked the credit necessary to borrow so large a sum, 
except on terms that were prohibitive. No solution 
was found until six of the powers represented in the 
commission jointly guaranteed the loan (April 30, 
1868). The salutary effect of this guarantee on 
the commission’s credit was apparent in the loan of 
approximately three and a third million francs 
(3,375,000) with Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, 
London, at 4 per cent. interest. Many other financial 
operations of a similar nature were conducted by the 
commission. When as a consequence of the Austro- 
Prussian War in 1866 the commission got into financial 
straits, it secured money by issuing bonds, offering the 
river tolls as security. To be sure, the rate of 10 per 
cent. was high, but the significant fact is that the joint 
agent of the nations was developing a real identity 
“ British Blue Books, 1878, LX XXII (C. 2006), No. 14. 
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and personality. Its venturesomeness was rewarded 
with complete solvency.” 

Passing by the matter of sanitary control, the com. 
mission enjoyed another attribute of sovereignty in its 
neutrality. Russia opposed the principle in its early 
stages, and kept it out of the treaty. With the pas 
sage of time the opposition waned, and in 1865 the 
Public Act of that year declared that “the works and 
establishments of all kinds created by the Commis. 
sion. . . particularly the Navigation Cash Office 
at Sulina. . . shall enjoy neutrality . . . and 
shall be, in case of war, equally respected by all the 
belligerents.”** How this neutrality has fared in the 
present war is not known. 

As a final evidence of the personality of the joint 
agent of the Danube, one may note that after fifteen | 
years of existence the commission was allowed to have 
its own insignia and flag. 

Such is the history, and such the achievement of 
the European Commission of the Danube, the most 
ambitious and the most successful experiment in 
international administration. It remains to consider 
what light this experiment throws on the problem of 
bridging the gap between sovereign states. 

Three possible ways of doing this are easily discerni- 
ble. One is by judicial methods, and finds strong 
support among those who advocate compulsory arbi- 
tration or a world court of one sort or another. The 
obvious difficulty is that no world court can hope to 
operate without some universal principles to apply, 
and these are not yet codified. This seems to indicate 

2 Bey, pp. 127-144. 


8 B.F.S. P., 55, p. 99, Art. XXI; cf. Art. VII, sbid., 61, p. 10. 
4“ B.F.S. P., 72, pp. 10-11. 
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that those who urge world legislation by developing 
the Hague Conference into a genuine legislature are 


rarded 










‘com-| nearer the solution. But even if such a legislature 
‘inits} could be secured, it would have the greatest difficulty 
early| in framing general laws or principles that would be 
> pas | applicable to a diversified earth. 

5 the The international administrative agent escapes these 
5 and objections and has certain advantages. It is created 
Amis- to deal with a single problem, and adjusts itself, its 
ffice | procedure and action to the needs of its task, irrespec- 
and | tive of how these principles apply to other, perhaps 
lthe | similar problems. Instead of trying to lay down a 





codrdinated set of principles applicable to all the 
world, it is pragmatic, and does what is convenient 
in its own case. It may even reverse itself, a thing 
not possible where a universal law has been decreed. th 
On the other hand, its own precedents are certain to 
have an influence upon its later actions, and thus 
there grows up a body of customary law, proved by 
experience. The international administrative agent 
enjoys all the advantages which accrue from custo- 
mary law, and is free from the difficulties of a codified 


| the 





joint 






lave 












1 of law, which springs into being full-fledged. 

If the preceding be true of one commission, it will 
ni- be true of others. Each will have its own problem, 
mg and its own solution; each will develop a body of 
bi- custom that will harden into law. And by their sev- 
he eral activities they will in a space of time develop a 
to whole body of rules which will in effect be the founda- 





tion of the super-state itself. 
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V 
ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT WILSON 


At the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
September 27, 1918 
(Reprinted from Oficial U. S. Bulletin) 


My Fellow Citizens: 


I am not here to promote the loan. That will be 
done—ably and enthusiastically done—by the hun- 
dreds of thousands of loyal and tireless men and women 
who have undertaken to present it to you and to our 
fellow citizens throughout the country; and I have 
not the least doubt of their complete success; for I 
know their spirit and the spirit of the country. My 
confidence is confirmed, too, by the thoughtful and 
experienced codperation of the bankers here and 
everywhere, who are lending their invaluable aid and 
guidance. I have come, rather, to seek an opportu- 
nity to present to you some thoughts which I trust 
will serve to give you, in perhaps fuller measure than 
before, a vivid sense of the great issues involved, in 
order that you may appreciate and accept with 
added enthusiasm the grave significance of the duty 
of supporting the Government by your men and 
your means to the utmost point of sacrifice and self- 
denial. No man or woman who has really taken in 
what this war means can hesitate to give to the very 
limit of what they have; and it is my mission here 
tonight to try to make it clear once more what the 
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war really means. You will need no other stimulation 
or reminder of your duty. 

At every turn of the war we gain a fresh conscious- 
ness of what we mean to accomplish by it. When 
our hope and expectation are most excited we think 
more definitely than before of the issues that hang 
upon it and of the purposes which must be realized 
by means of it. For it has positive and well-defined 
purposes which we did not determine and which we 
cannot alter. No statesman or assembly created 
them; no statesman or assembly can alter them. 
They have arisen out of the very nature and circum- 
stances of the war. The most that statesmen or assem- 
blies can do is to carry them out or be false to them. 
They were perhaps not clear at the outset; but they 
are clear now. The war has lasted more than four 
years and the whole world has been drawn into it. 
The common will of mankind has been substituted 
for the particular purposes of individual States. 
Individual statesmen may have started the conflict, 
but neither they nor their opponents can stop it as 
they please. It has become a peoples’ war, and peoples 
of all sorts and races, of every degree of power and 
variety of fortune, are involved in its sweeping pro- 
cesses of change and settlement. 

We came into it when its character had become 
fully defined and it was plain that no nation could 
stand apart or be indifferent to its outcome. Its 
challenge drove to the heart of everything we cared 
for and lived for. The voice of the war had become 
clear and gripped our hearts. Our brothers from 
many lands, as well as our own murdered dead 
under the sea, were calling to us, and we responded, 
fiercely and of course. 
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The air was clear about us. We saw things in 
their full, convincing proportions as they were; and 
we have seen them with steady eyes and unchanging 
comprehension ever since. We accepted the issues of 
the war as facts, not as any group of men either here 
or elsewhere had defined them, and we can accept no 
outcome which does not squarely meet and settle 
them. Those issues are these: 

Shall the military power of any nation or group of nations be 
suffered to determine the fortunes of peoples over whom they 
have no right to rule except the right of force? 

Shall strong nations be free to wrong weak nations and 
make them subject to their purpose and interest? 

Shall peoples be ruled and dominated, even in their own inter- 
nal affairs, by arbitrary and irresponsible force or by their own 
will and choice? 

Shall there be a common standard of right and privilege for 
all peoples and nations or shall the strong do as they will and the 
weak suffer without redress? 

Shall the assertion of right be haphazard and by casual alli- 
ance, or shall there be a common concert to oblige the observance 
of common rights? 


No man, no group of men, chose these to be the 
issues of the struggle. They are the issues of it; and 
they must be settled—by no arrangement or compro- 
mise or adjustment of interests, but definitely and 
once for all and with a full and unequivocal accept- 
ance of the principle that the interest of the weakest 
is as sacred as the interest of the strongest. 

This is what we mean when we speak of a perma- 
nent peace, if we speak sincerely, intelligently, and 
with a real knowledge and comprehension of the mat- 
ter we deal with. 

We are all agreed that there can be no peace ob- 
tained by any kind of bargain or compromise with the 
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yernments of the Central Empires, because we 
have dealt with them already and have seen them 
deal with other governments that were parties to this 
struggle, at Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. They have 
convinced us that they are without honor and do not 
intend justice. They observe no covenants, accept no 
principle but force and their own interest. We cannot 
“some to terms” with them. They have made it im- 
possible. The German people must by this time be 
fully aware that we cannot accept the word of those 
who forced this war upon us. We do not think the 
same thoughts or speak the same language of agree- 
ment. 

It is of capital importance that we should also be 
explicitly agreed that no peace shall. be obtained by 
any kind of compromise or abatement of the princi- 
ples we have avowed as the principles for which we 
are fighting. There should exist no doubt about that. 
lam, therefore, going to take the liberty of speaking 
with the utmost frankness about the practical im- 
plications that are involved in it. 

Ifit be in deed and in truth the common object of 
the governments associated against Germany and of 
the nations whom they govern, as I believe it to be, 
to achieve by the coming settlements a secure and 
lasting peace, it will be necessary that all who sit 
down at the peace table shall come ready and willing 
to pay the price, the only price, that will procure it; 
and ready and willing, also, to create in some virile 
fashion the only instrumentality by which it can be 
made certain that the agreements of the peace will be 
honored and fulfilled. 

That price is impartial justice in every item of the 
settlement, no matter whose interest is crossed; and 
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not only impartial justice, but also the satisfaction 
of the several peoples whose fortunes are dealt with, 
That indispensable instrumentality is a League of 
Nations formed under covenants that will be effica- 
cious. Without such an instrumentality, by which 
the peace of the world can be guaranteed, peace will 
rest in part upon the word of outlaws, and only upon 
that word. For Germany will have to redeem her 
character, not by what happens at the peace table 
but by what follows. 

And, as I see it, the constitution of that League of 
Nations and the clear definition of its objects must 
be a part, is in a sense the most essential part, of 
the peace settlement itself. It cannot be formed now. 
If formed now, it would be merely a new alliance 
confined to the nations associated against a common 
enemy. It is not likely that it could be formed 
after the settlement. It is necessary to guarantee 
the peace; and the peace cannot be guaranteed as 
an afterthought. The reason, to speak in plain 
terms again, why it must be guaranteed is that there 
will be parties to the peace whose promises have 
proved untrustworthy, and means must be found in 
connection with the peace settlement itself to remove 
that source of insecurity. It would be folly to leave 
the guarantee to the subsequent voluntary action of 
the Governments we have seen destroy Russia and 
deceive Rumania. 

But these general terms do not disclose the whole 
matter. Some details are needed to make them sound 
less like a thesis and more like a practical program. 
These, then, are some oi the particulars, and I state 
them with the greater confidence because I can state 
them authoritatively as representing this Govern- 
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ment’s interpretation of its own duty with regard to 
peace: 

First, the impartial justice meted out must involve 
no discrimination between those to whom we wish to 
be just and those to whom we do not wish to be just. 
It must be a justice that plays no favorites and knows 
no standard but the equal rights of the several peo- 
ples concerned ; 

Second, no special or separate interest of any single 
nation or any group of nations can be made the basis 
of any part of the settlement which is not consistent 
with the common interest of all; 

Third, there can be no leagues or alliances or special 
covenants and understandings within the general and 
common family of the League of Nations; na? 

Fourth, and more specifically, there can be no 
special, selfish economic combinations within the 
league and no employment of any form of economic 
boycott or exclusion except as the power of economic 
penalty by exclusion from the markets of the world 
may be vested in the League of Nations itself as a 
means of discipline and control; 

Fifth, all international agreements and treaties of 
every kind must be made known in their entirety to 
the rest of the world. <n ose? , 

Special alliances and economic rivalries and hos- 
tilities have been the prolific source in the modern 
world of the plans and passions that produce war. 
It would be an insincere as well as an insecure peace 
that did not exclude them in definite and binding 
terms. 

The confidence with which I venture to speak for 
our people in these matters does not spring from our 
traditions merely and the well-known principles of 
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international action which we have always professed 
and followed. In the same sentence in which I gay 
that the United States will enter into no special ar. 
rangements or understandings with particular nations 
let me say also that the United States is prepared 
to assume its full share of responsibility for the 
maintenance of the common covenants and _ under- 
standings upon which peace must henceforth rest, 
We still read Washington’s immortal warning against 
“entangling alliances” with full comprehension and 
an answering purpose. But only special and lim- 
ited alliances entangle; and we recognize and accept 
the duty of a new day in which we are permitted to 
hope for a general alliance which will avoid entangle- 
ments and clear the air of the world for common 
understandings and the maintenance of common 
rights. 

I have made this analysis of the international sit- 
uation which the war has created, not, of course, 
because I doubted whether the leaders of the great 
nations and peoples with whom we are associated were 
of the same mind and entertained a like purpose, but 
because the air every now and again gets darkened 
by: mists and groundless doubtings and mischievous 
perversions of counsel and it is necessary once and 
again to sweep all the irresponsible talk about peace 
intrigues and weakening morale and doubtful purpose 
on the part of those in authority utterly, and if need 
be unceremoniously, aside and say things in the 
plainest words that can be found, even when it is 
only to say over again what has been said before, 
quite as plainly if in less unvarnished terms. 

As I have said, neither I nor any other man in gov- 
ernmental authority created or gave form to the issues 
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d of this war. I have simply responded to them with 


y such vision as I could command. But I have re- 
[- sponded gladly and with a resolution that has grown 
18 warmer and more confident as the issues have grown 
d clearer and clearer. It is now plain that they are 
e jssues which no man can pervert unless it be willfully. 
lam bound to fight for them, and happy to fight for 
t. them as time and circumstance have revealed them to 
t me as to all the world. Our enthusiasm for them 
d grows more and more irresistible as they stand out in 
1- more and more vivid and unmistakable outline. 
rt And the forces that fight for them draw into closer 
0 and closer array, organize their millions into more 


oa and more unconquerable might, as they become more 
n and more distinct to the thought and purpose of the 
n peoples engaged. It is the peculiarity of this great 

war that while statesmen have seemed to cast about 
. for definitions of their purpose and have sometimes 
seemed to shift their ground and their point of view, 
the thought of the mass of men, whom statesmen 
are supposed to instruct and lead, has grown more 
and more unclouded, more and more certain of what 
it is that they are fighting for. National purposes 
have fallen more and more into the background and 
the common purpose of enlightened mankind has 
taken their place. The counsels of plain men have 
become on all hands more simple and straightforward 
and more unified than the counsels of sophisticated 
men of affairs, who still retain the impression that 
they are playing a game of power and playing for 
high stakes. That is why I have said that this is a 
peoples’ war, not a statesmen’s. Statesmen must fol- 
$ low the clarified common thought or be broken. 
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I take that to be the significance of the fact that 
assemblies and associations of many kinds made up 
of plain workaday people have demanded, almog 
every time they came together, and are still demand. 
ing, that the leaders of their governments declare ty 
them plainly what it is, exactly what it is, that they 
are seeking in this war, and what they think the 
items of the final settlement should be. They are not 
yet satisfied with what they have been told. They 
still seem to fear that they are getting what they 
ask for only in statesmen’s terms—only in the terms 
of territorial arrangements and divisions of power, 
and not in terms of broad-visioned justice and mercy 
and peace and the satisfaction of those deep-seated 
longings of oppressed and distracted men and women 
and enslaved peoples that seem to them the only 
things worth fighting a war for that engulfs the 
world. Perhaps statesmen have not always recog- 
nized this changed aspect of the whole world of policy 
and action. Perhaps they have not always spoken in 
direct reply to the questions asked because they did 
not know how searching those questions were and 
what sort of answers they demanded. 

‘But I, for one, am glad to attempt the answer 
again and again, in the hope that I may make it 
clearer and clearer that my one thought is to satisfy 
those who struggle in the ranks and are, perhaps 
above all others, entitled to a reply whose meaning 
no one can have any excuse for misunderstanding, if 
he understands the language in which it is spoken 
or can get someone to translate it correctly into his 
own. And I believe that the leaders of the govern- 
ments with which we are associated will speak, as 
they have occasion, as plainly as I have tried to 
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speak. I hope that they will feel free to say whether 
they think that I am in any degree mistaken in my 
interpretation of the issues involved or in my pur- 
pose with regard to the means by which a satisfactory 
settlement of those issues may be obtained. Unity 
of purpose and of counsel are as imperatively neces- 
sary in this war as was unity of command in the bat- 
tlefield; and with perfect unity of purpose and coun- 
sel will come assurance of complete victory. It can be 
had in no other way. “Peace drives” can be effec- 
tively neutralized and silenced only by showing that 
every victory of the nations associated against Ger- 
many brings the nations nearer the sort of peace 
which will bring security and reassurance to all peo- 
ples and make the recurrence of another such strug- 
gle of pitiless force and bloodshed forever impossible, 
and that nothing else can. Germany is constantly 
intimating the “terms” she will accept; and always 
finds that the world does not want terms. It wishes 
the final triumph of justice and fair dealing. 
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